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attitude of trusting ' ' nature. " 13 On the other hand, rationalism, the 
love of order and certainty, sets greatest value on what the tempera- 
mentalist calls the artificialities of life; it makes us build houses to 
protect us against winds, rain, and the variations of temperature, and 
likewise set up theories to protect us against the flood of new and un- 
expected experiences. Its essence is thus the setting up of arbitrary- 
bounds or limits to minimize the bewildering variations of nature 
and to eliminate some of the shock of novelty. Just as it builds dams 
and dikes to control the great rivers, so it sets up laws and ceremonies 
to provide channels through which the fitful floods of human passion 
and impulses may run more or less smoothly. 

To the extent to which we recognize the inseparability of these 
two motives in the life of civilization can we approach, it seems to me, 
any adequate appreciation of the purely logical problem of rational- 
ism versus empiricism. 

Moeeis R. Cohen. 

College op the City of New York. 



THE MODERN SPIRIT AND DR. SPINGARN 

IN a recent issue of this Journal 1 Dr. Spingarn says that my 
volume "The Masters of Modern French Criticism" lacks 
"unified and consistent thought" and is indeed only an expression 
of "personal bias." Perhaps if I state briefly the argument I have 
aimed to put into this book it may have more meaning for some of 
your readers than it seems to have had for Dr. Spingarn. I remark 
in my preface that the literary critic is confronted to-day by the 
same fundamental problem as the philosopher. "For, to inquire 
whether the critic can judge, and if so by what standards, is only a 
form of the more general inquiry whether the philosopher can dis- 
cover any unifying principle to oppose to mere flux and relativity." 
French criticism has been marked during the past century by a 
magnificient expansion of comprehension and sympathy, but this 
expansion has been more or less at the expense of judgment because 
the critics have lost traditional standards and have failed as yet to 
find inner standards to take their place ; they have, in short, become 
impressionists. These critical impressionists are, I point out, closely 
related to philosophers like James and Bergson who revel in the 
infinite otherwiseness of things, the warm immediacy of individual 
impulse, and dismiss everything that makes for unity as cold, inert, 
merely conceptual. 

is Hence the easy transition from radical empiricism to mysticism. 
iVol. X., page 693. 
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What are we to oppose to this purely unchecked and tempera- 
mental view of life, this attempt, as the pragmatist has happily 
phrased it, to live in a universe with the lid off? Some theory of 
the absolute ? Nothing could be farther from my thought. Because 
a man does not care to live in a universe with the lid off, it does not 
follow that he must abide in some shadow world of Kantian con- 
cepts. The intellectualist always writes with an eye on the anti- 
intellectualist, and the anti-intellectualist counters upon the intel- 
lectualist, but the true opponent of both intellectualist and anti-in- 
tellectualist is the man of intuitive common sense. For common 
sense may not only rest upon intuition, but on a form of intuition 
that should be especially cultivated by those who wish to escape 
from the present naturalistic imbroglio. "What I have attempted 
to do throughout my volume is to apply a sort of Socratic dialectic 
to the word intuition and to the dangerous sophistries that are being 
introduced under cover of this word into contemporary thought. 
It has been assumed that the only type of intuitive person is the 
person who has the intuition of change, of flux and relativity, and 
who stands, therefore, for all that is expansive and expressive and 
individual. In contrast to this type of intuition which makes itself 
felt practically as vital impulse (elan vital) I have distinguished 
another type of intuition — the perception, namely, on the part of 
the individual, of a something in himself that he possesses in com- 
mon with other men. In its higher forms (as possessed, for ex- 
ample, by Joubert) this perception may be denned as inspired and 
imaginative common sense. In opposition to elan vital, it makes 
itself felt practically as an inner check or power of vital control 
(frein vital). I have, therefore, defined two main directions of the 
human spirit, corresponding to the two main types of intuition, and 
have opposed a philosophy of the inner check to the various forms 
of the philosophy of the flux that are now sweeping the occidental 
world. 

There is, then, something more vital than vital impulse, and 
that is the power to control this impulse and direct it to some hu- 
man end. The man of naturalistic temper is prone to look on im- 
pulse alone as vital and dynamic, and to conceive of everything that 
restrains as dead and mechanical. Those who stand for concentra- 
tion and discipline he regards as reactionary or patronizes pityingly 
as "academic." 

I am flattered that Dr. Spingarn should think me an American 
Brunetiere. I am less flattered by the way he dismisses as a vain 
flourish of words all the passages in which I am at pains to dis- 
tinguish between my point of view and that of Brunetiere. It is 
true that, like Brunetiere, I would react against naturalism; but, 
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unlike Brunetiere, I would react in the name of the modern spirit. 
For the modern spirit does not necessarily coincide with the natu- 
ralistic spirit; it is simply the positive and critical spirit, the spirit 
that refuses to submit tamely to authority, but would try out and 
test everything according to the facts. Now, however tradition may 
confirm my dualistic conception, I do not rest it, as Brunetiere does 
his conception, immediately on tradition, but on a fact — on the pres- 
ence, namely, in the breast of the individual man of a something 
that is anterior to both intellect and emotion, that makes itself felt 
experimentally as a power of control over intellect and emotion. 
Kant tends to draw men away from a firm grasp on this primary 
fact of human nature into mere intellectualism when he denies the 
superrational intuitions. Bergson significantly takes this denial 
as the point of departure for his own philosophy. 2 Benedetto Croce, 
Dr. Spingarn's master, rests his system on a similar denial. 3 

It is true, as Dr. Spingarn says, that I attack scientific positiv- 
ism, but for a reason one would scarcely gather from his review — 
namely, because it is not sufficiently positive. The fault I have to 
find with men like Taine is not that they are hard-headed, but that 
they are not hard-headed enough. The scientist who tries to stretch 
his observation of natural law to cover the whole of human nature 
is really being drawn away from the positive and critical attitude 
into some phantasmagoria of the intellect. In the name of this 
phantasmagoria he tries to deny one of the two main directions of 
the human spirit. What the present situation would seem to re- 
quire is not the transcendentalist, but the spiritual positivist who 
will plant himself on the facts of the human law at least as firmly 
as the true scientist does on the facts of the natural law, and who 
will look with equal disdain on the apriorist and the metaphysician. 

One of the results of the naturalistic denial of dualism in the 
field of literature and literary criticism has been to obliterate the 
boundaries between creation and criticism, between genius and 
taste. "The identity of genius and taste," says Dr. Spingarn, in 
his "New Criticism," is the final achievement of modern thought 
on the subject of art, and it means that, fundamentally, the critical 
and the creative instincts are one and the same. ' ' This doctrine at all 
events is not new. It is in germ in precursors of the naturalistic 
movement like Rousseau and Diderot and, Croce would add, Vico ; it is 
stated with perfect clearness by A. "W. Schlegel 4 and passed on by him 
to Madame de Stael. 5 Those who for a century or more have been 

2 See his article on "L 'Intuition philosophique" in Bevue de M6taphysigue 
et de Morale, Nov., 1911. 

3"Estetica," page 68. 

*"Vorlesungen iiber SchSne Litteratur und Kunst" (1803) in Deutsche Lit- 
teraturdenTcmale, 18, pages 82-83. 

6 Cf. "The Masters of Modern French Criticism," pages 16-17. 
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putting forth these extreme views are playing into the hands of 
the reactionaries, who assert that the modern spirit is in its essence 
only anarchy, the readiness to sacrifice the true form and sym- 
metry of life to mere expression. One should aim, on the contrary, 
to be a modern of moderns, and at the same time practise the dis- 
ciplinary virtues and so deprive the reactionaries of their only 
serious argument. 

I understand perfectly that the principles that seem to me to 
make for this union of the disciplinary virtues with the modern 
spirit do not seem to Dr. Spingarn principles at all, but merely 
"personal bias"; they are too different from the point of view he 
has borrowed from Croce. I do not, however, find it easy to under- 
stand why so distinguished an investigator as the author of "Liter- 
ary Criticism in the Renaissance" should fall into palpable mis- 
statements of fact. For example, he says of my essay on Scherer: 
"The reader will search in vain for a single allusion to literature or 
art, to the life of the imagination in any of its forms." If the 
reader turns to the essay on Scherer he will find detailed discussion 
of Scherer 's attitude towards Moliere, Sainte-Beuve, Zola, Baude- 
laire, and Goethe, along with less detailed treatment of his attitude 
towards Arnold, Amiel, Hugo, Gautier, Lamartine, and others! 
I admit, however, that my whole volume is meant as a protest against 
the romantic tendency to withdraw into the tower of ivory — in other 
words, to treat art and literature as something apart from life. 

Irving Babbitt. 

Harvard University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

French Prophets of Yesterday. Albert L. Guerard. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. 1913. Pp. 288. 

This is a book of a good kind, the subject is well chosen, and the work 
is skilfully done. The writer traces the currents of religious thought 
under the Second Empire as revealed, not merely by theologians and phi- 
losophers, but by historians, critics, poets, novelists, and essayists, who 
often express and develop the ideas of an age far more than the leaders of 
the schools. In the period under review France had ceased to be the acknowl- 
edged leader of the intellectual world ; but she remained a great clearing- 
house of thought. The contending influences which have gone to make up 
modern life on its intellectual side were embodied there in such great 
personalities as Scherer, Michelet, Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Taine, and Kenan, 
whom one can not omit from one's acquaintanceship without serious loss. 
Professor Guerard analyzes the contributions of all these, and of many 
smaller men, to the thought of their time, not only with absolute fairness, 
but with a breadth of sympathy and a fulness of knowledge no less praise- 



